OUR STREET THEATRE 





Badal Sircar 


Every major language contains many words that have different 
meanings for different poeple, depending particularly on the class the person 
using or reading the word belongs to. The word ‘theatre’, for example, 
evokes in the mind of the educated urban middle class or upper class 
person the image of the proscenium theatre with its stage, auditorium, 
spotlights, sets, and all the paraphernalia. For him, the predominantly 

‘popular theatre of India will have to be qualified by the adjective ‘folk’ or 
‘traditional’ to have the proper image evoked. 


Likewise, the term ‘street theatre’ should actually mean the 
innumerable theatres we find in streets and public places made by acrobats, 
jugglers, magicians, animal trainers, quack-medicine sellers, singers and 
dancers, who all do it for their living. But to an educated middle class city 
man like me as well as the readers of this article, the term brings forth the 
image of some persons like us leaving the conventional indoor theatre and 
its ticket-buying audience to do theatre free for the public in general in 
the streets and similar public places. 


Why the Street ? 


There must be a fairly definite reason for an educated urban middle 
class person for choosing to do theatre in the streets instead of the secure 
and well-equipped world of the conventional indoor stage and auditorium. 
Although some may do it for the sheer novelty and adventure of it (a valid 
enough reason), most of those who are at present wholly or partly in ‘street 
theatre’ have a more defined purpose. Almost invariably, these are not the 
people who have taken up theatre for the sake of the art form only. They 
have something definite to say, some definite knowledge or consciousness 
or feeling or experience, to communicate to others; and they have found 
theatre to be a very effective means for such communication. The very 
nature of what they want to communicate determines to a large extent the 
people they want to communicate it to. In other words, to such people 
the content of the theatre is the primary and the most important factor, . 
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and the content decides the choice of the audience. Again, for such people, 
for form of the theatre is determined by the content as wellas the audience 
chosen. 


In India, as in any other underdeveloped country (or ‘developing 
country’, if you prefer the euphemistic term, or ‘third world country’, if 
you prefer the American classification), street theatre therefore, is on the 
whole a purposeful theatre in the context of the connotation of the term 
‘street theatre’ we assumed in the beginning. 


If we wish to express in one word the predominant nature of the 
contents projected by those of us who are involved in street theatre, it would 
be ‘change’. Somebody who is not satisfied with the existing state of affairs 
would want to change it to something better. The change he seeks may be 
specific and limited - such as passing or opposing a legislative bill, succeding 
in a particular movement, putting this or that political party in power 
through the election; or it may be a drastic socio-economic-political change. 
In either case, he would like as many people as possible to think and feel 
the same way about the issue as he does. Oftener than not, he finds that 
if his ideas and feelings are shared only by the people of his own class, the 
desired change may not come. He, therefore, tries to go beyond his own class. 
If he happens to be in theatre, or chooses theatre as his means of communica- 
tion, he cannot afford to remain content with the middle class and upper 
class ticket-buying public coming to the conventional city theatre. He has 
to come out of the theatre hall and go to where the people are - people of 
his own class who cannot afford to or do not care to come to the theatre 
hall, as well as people belonging to rural and urban working classes. This 
is how the content determines the audience, and how the content seeks new 
forms - one of which may be the form of the street theatre. 


Which “Street” ? 


So far as the form is concerned, ‘street theatre’ may be defined as a 
theatre performed free in a public place where people normally gather. The 
place may be a street, a public park, a market place, a railway station, a 
compound of an office or an institution, a gathering place in a village, or 
any such similar place. I mention the word ‘free’, which means that any 
payment made is absolutely voluntary - usually donation collected after the 
performance by ‘passing the hat’ (a towel or ‘chaddar’ in our country). As 
this donation is given freely, it is really participation by the audience, not 
payment for buying. 


Street theatre is always free theatre, but free theatre is not always 
street theatre. If a theatre performance is made for invited guests only, 
it is free, but is not street theatre. Besides public part and other places, our 
theatre group ‘Satabdi’ performs once a week in a room where there is an 
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accepted custom of paying a donation of one rupee, but that is not a 
precondition of admission; anybody who cannot afford to pay even that 
one rupee is welcome to the performance provided there is room for him. , 
In this respect, our theatre in that room is free, but it is not street theatre. 
Street theatre by and large is a theatre performed for people who have not 
come prepared for a performance. But here the definition tends to become 
a little tricky. If a particular public place is chosen by one or several theatre 
groups for performance on a fixed day of the week at a fixed time, then 
soon there would be an audience who would come prepared for the perfor- 
mance as well as those who are not so prepared. This is the case of the 
Saturday afternoon performances at Surendranath Park, (formerly Curzon 
Park) Calcutta, which began in the early seventies and quite often attracted 
an audience of one to three thousand. Even here, the prepared audience 
has always been less in number than the unprepared audience, and should 
certainly be defined as street theatre. 


Again, street theatre is not the only course open to the theatre worker 
who is concerned primarily with the content. Many theatre groups, 
including ours, perform at various places like a village, a slum area, a college 
lawn, by invitation. In such cases the hosts organise the audience. Although 
admission is free in most of these cases, the audience come prepared for 
such performances, and they do not really fall into the category of street 
theatre, even if they happen in open public places. 


Form of Street Theatre 


The reason for my attempts to define street theatre is not just academic 
and theoretical. The preparedness or otherwise of the audience makes a 
fundamental difference in the matter of determining the form of the 
particular theatre. 


Coming prepared for a performance means a definite choice. I have 
chosen to come to a particular place specifically to see a particular perfor- 
mance and I am agreeable and psychologically prepared to give it adequate 
time and attention. It also indicates a previous knowledge - I knew the 
specific date, time and place of the performance, hence the question of 
publicity is included. The theatre for such prepared audience can be longer, 
more complex in theme, more sophisticated in structure, choreography 
and acting, more exploratory and experimental, than that for unprepared 
audience. In other words, more risks can be taken, and consequently there 
is the chance of more gains in the matter of effective and intense communica- 
tion. The only problemis that it does not reach the people who will not come, 
who are disinterested, who are unwilling to go to any place even smelling 
of theatre. That is the most important reason for doing street theatre - to 
reach the people who do not or cannot come to a specific theatre place; 
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and that is why it is better to stick to the definition of unprepared audienge, 
even if they, like at Curzon Park, do not constitute the entire audience. 


If somebody is unprepared for theatre, it is the business of the street 
theatre worker to make him prepared through the performance itself. This 
is a major factor in determining the form of the steet theatre. The first step 
is to gather the initial audience. Beating a drum and announcing loudly 
that a performance is to take place is a common way. IJ have seen it done 
by a group in Chandigarh performing at a shopping centre, and also in 
a Karnataka village where the entire group went round in the village in 
a procession with drums and gongs, the children following. The children 
in fact are the greatest allies of street theatre, particularly in the matter 
of initial gathering. One group that used to perform every Sunday in a 
public park in North Calcutta - the older part of the city - used a novel 
method. Adjacent to the park are middle class houses as well as a large 
‘bustee’ (slum hutments). The bustee dwellers constituted the majority 
of the audience, and although they knew about the Sunday performances, 
they did not have watches or clocks to come by the time. There the group 
members sperad out along the fence of the park, each at least thirty feet 
away from the next man, and in a well-rehearsed loud voice in unison 
announced the performance. To me, it was almost a theatre by itself. 
Singing, preferably in chorus to project more and tocover deficiency if needed. 
is another sure way of gathering an audience in our music-loving country. 
This is the practice of many street theatre groups in West Bengal. As it takes 
time to gather a sizeable audience, it is better to have a short skit before 
the main performance - a kind of ‘curtain raiser’ although there is no 


curtain ! 


But drawing the initial attention of the people is far less difficult than 
keeping their attention throughout the performance. It must be remembered 
that many of them cannot afford to give it much time as they are unprepared 
for the theatre. Some will give time, but at a cost - like being late in going 
home or places of business, or foregoing some important errand. (One of 
the regular audience at Curzon Park used to be a young ‘pan-bidi’ hawker 
who refused to sell anything during the performance even if asked for, thereby 
losing money that he could ill afford). Street theatre therefore should be 
short and precise, and interesting, loud and clear throughout. It should be 
as dramatic, as full of theatrical surprises, as full of action, as possible. 
Humour is a great help; so are songs and dances, or dance-like movements. 
Use of very simple, portable and inexpensive props and costume is also very 
effective. Clowning, I mean real clowning, is an asset. 


A street theatre can be a well-rehearsed written script, or it can be 
improvised. Improvisation however needs a framework and demands great 
skill on the part of the performers. I have seen a street theatre in Pune which 
tended to become too long and ultimately somewhat boring because enough 
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attention was not paid to this aspect. It was regrettable, for the theme was 
good and the audience was good. Whether the theatre follows a script or 
is improvised, rapport with the audience is very necessary. This needs 
imagination as well as experience. A lot can be learnt from our folk theatre 
in this respect; the way the performers there relate directly with the audience 
is wonderful. In the Chandigarh theatre mentioned before, there was a 
scene of garlanding a minister. The garland was made of empty cigarette 
packets (quite colourful) and a young spectator, about twelve years old, 
was asked to do the garlanding. He did it very solemnly and the audience 
loved it. One of our plays is structured like ‘madari-ka-khel’ where the 
children are asked to applaud, and the ‘bachhalong’ always do it with 
gusto. 


There are times when, and places where, street theatre has to become 
guerilla theatre. In countries under dictatorship, or where brutal repression 
of progressive movements and thoughts is carried out behind the garb of 
democracy, the need for change is the most acute, and street theatre in such 
conditions can be the only form of theatre where something worthwhile 
can be said. Guerilla theatre must be very short and precise, making a single 
point with as much impact as possible. The performers must be capable 
of discussing the issues with the audience after the performance where 
.conditions are favourable, as well as of winding up and dispersing quickly 
if the need arises. Preliminaries like gathering an audience are not possible; 
the performance must start with a bang. Hence choosing a spot where there 
would be some people right from the beginning is important. The number 
of spectators is bound to be small, advantage of that should be taken by 
making the theatre intimate and intense. The idea is to have a number of 
short performances at different prefixed spots, the performers dispersing and 
re-assembling each time. 


Is Street Theatre an Art ? 


Some people argue that although street theater is necessary to propagate 
something, it is not really art. This concept is based firstly on the mistaken 
notion that anything done in a ‘proper and decent’ theatre hall automati- 
cally becomes art, and anything outside is non-art by definition. Secondly, 
the term ‘propaganda’ is associated with non-art by some people who think 
that art should have anivory-tower purity. This second notion is strengthened 
by the productions of some social or political workers who choose theatre 
as a tool to propagate, but are too lazy or too impatient to master the tool. 
As a result, their theatre is neither art nor propaganda. Whether theatre 
would be art or not depends on the theatre workers, irrespective of their 
working in theatre halls or working in streets. And as for propaganda, 
every theatre, in fact every art, is propaganda, as it propagates somehing 
or other. Street theatre propagates change, the so called ‘pure’ theatre 
‘propagates status quo. 
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As theatre does not become art automatically if done in a regular 
theatre hall, so does it not become art automatically if done in the streets. 
Theatre, like any other art, demands not only talent, but also hard work 
in training, which many people indulging in theatre seem to forget. The 
term ‘street theatre’ is composed of two words. Our primary concern should 
be the second word-theatre, otherwise the very purpose of this purposeful 
theatre will be defeated, however strong and important the content may be. 
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